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Dairy Opportunities for District Farmers 


HE states of the Sixth District, which constitute what has 
T often been called the “Old South,” have had a highly 
specialized farming system since their early settlement. The 
period of greatest agricultural specialization in the South’s 
history was perhaps in the years immediately preceding the 
Civil War, when cotton and tobacco were the main sources 
of cash income. Of the two, cotton production was by all 
odds the leading operation on most District farms. The 
plantation, operated with slave labor, was designed spe- 
cifically for cotton growing, and quite often the size of the 
operation was measured by the number of plows or “hands” 
rather than by the number of acres. Despite this specializa- 
tion, however, there were at that time 1.2 million cows on 
farms. Although some milk was being sold to the growing 
towns and cities, most of these cows were kept to produce 
a milk supply for the farm families. Commercial dairies, as 
they are known today, did not exist. 

In the period following the Civil War, there was little 
change in the region’s agriculture. Reliance upon cotton and 
tobacco continued and even the plantation system continued 
much as before except that the laborers were croppers in- 
stead of slaves. That no shift was made to other crops or to 
livestock was because other uses for land, labor, and capital 
were not sufficiently profitable. The growth of cities, it is 
true, afforded an opportunity for some nearby farmers to 
ore milk for urban markets, but the number of farmers 

ving such an opportunity was insignificant, compared with 
their total number. Because of a lack of markets, the dairy 
industry continued largely on a family cow basis. By 1900 
the number of cows on farms had increased to 1.4 million, 
a gain of 17 percent in 50 years, but the population in 
District states head grown 145 


undertaking than ever. Dairying, consequently, made little 
headway. In 1925, fully 10 years after the boll weevil struck, 
milk cows in the District states totaled only 1.4 million head, 
the same number as there had been 25 years earlier. The 
population, meanwhile, had increased by more than a third. 

The depression of the 1930’s found many of the District 
farmers facing bankruptcy, their farms eroded, and their 
buildings and equipment obsolete or in bad repair. Swollen 
by the return flow of workers from industrial centers, the 
labor supply, however, had increased. Once again, District 
farmers were confronted with the necessity of looking for a 
more profitable use for their land and labor. Since the mar- 
ket for other farm commodities had greatly diminished in the 
depression period, the alternatives were still not sufficiently 
attractive. Instead of shifting their production pattern, cotton 
growers temporarily solved their problem with a political 
alternative—the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, under 
which they could plow up part of their cotton and qualify 
for Government checks. The necessity of deciding whether 
to reduce cotton acreage or to forego Government payments 
was forced upon them at a time when their capital and credit 
were at the lowest ebb. Under these circumstances, farmers 
did what one would expect—they reduced their cotton acre- 
age and took the Government checks. Because income was 
very low, however, the money -received went mainly for 
living expenses and few capital investments were made with 
funds received from the Government. 

During the recent war and postwar period, the demand for 
most farm products seemed almost insatiable. Production 
goals called for an increase in nearly all crops, includin 
cotton, and in all classes of livestock. Now that the deman 

: for farm commodities is show- 


percent. Relatively, therefore, 
dairying had declined. 
At about the time World 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER COW 
District States, 1889-1948 


ing definite signs of letting 
up, however, farmers are faced 
again with the problem of ad- 


War I broke out in Europe, 
the boll weevil swept over the 
cotton fields of the South with 
disastrous results and the need 
for alternatives to cotton be- 
came urgent. Many farmers in 
southeast Alabama and south- 
west Georgia turned to raising 
peanuts, but over most of the 
District there seemed to be no 
profitable substitute for the 
growing of cotton even though 
the boll weevil had made it a 
more expensive and hazardous 


THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 


justing their crop acreage and 
livestock numbers so as to 
maintain or, if possible, in- 
crease their income. Essential- 
ly, the problem is, What can 
be done with land that will 
be retired from the produc- 
tion of cotton, peanuts, and 
other crops and on which 
there are, or will be, acreage 

or marketing quotas? 
Farmers will want to obtain 
Lo as high a return as possible, 
of course, from the land they 
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divert from cash crop production, and it is from this stand- 
point that the possibilities of milk production must be ap- 
praised. The costs of establishing various grazing crops and 
the income that may be gained by marketing them through 
dairy cattle were discussed in some detail in the Review for 
June 1948. Because of the wide range of sizes and types of 
farms in the District, further general comparison of dairying 
with other alternatives would not be particularly enlightening. 
An objective appraisal of the dairy industry in the District, 
however, and of some problems that must be solved before 
a healthy expansion of the industry can occur, may provide a 
background against which farmers can make their individual 
decisions on what to do with their land and labor that are 
being released from cash crops. 


An Appraisal of Present Conditions 
Partly because of the adjustment features of national farm 


programs and partly by virtue of research work on the 
growing of feed and forage carried on by experiment sta- 
tions, dairying seems to be getting its long awaited start 


on Southern farms. Farmers in the District states, for in- 
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stance, increased their number of dairy cows from 1.8 mil- 
lion in 1930 to 2.2 million in 1940. This gain of 431,000 
cows in a decade was three-fourths of the 575,000 gained 
in the 80 years preceding 1930. Many problems, however, 
remain for District farmers to solve before any large n 

of them become efficient dairymen. 

Production rates are flow. One reason why farmers in 
the District have been slow in turning to dairying is the low 
productivity of most of the area’s milk cows. In 1889, the 
earliest year for which data are available, cows in the Dis- 
trict states averaged 1,618 pounds of milk per cow per year. 
That year, however, was a poor one for feed production and 
even the national average was only 2,714 pounds. In 1899, 
the average production in the District states had climbed to 
2,816 pounds of milk per cow but the average for the nation 
had risen to 3,646 pounds; this was the nearest that the Dis- 
trict ever came to the national average—77 percent. These 
production averages include, of course, all cows milked and 
are not representative of the production achieved by cows in 
commercial herds. Nevertheless, they are evidence of the 
poor breeding and improper feeding programs that are char- 
acteristic on many Sixth District farms. 


There were, of course, variations among the states in the 
amount of milk produced per cow. In 1899, Florida’s aver- 
age production of only a little over a thousand pounds per 
cow was the lowest of the six states. But in 1948, Florida 
ranked first with an average of 3,850 pounds per cow. 

Herds are small. About 49 percent of all the cows in the 
District states in 1939 were on farms where there were only 
one or two cows and two-thirds were on farms where there 
were fewer than five. Dairying, therefore, is of little signifi- 
cance on most District farms. 

The distribution of cows varied considerably among the 
six states in 1939. Georgia and Alabama showed the highest 
percentage of cows in small herds with 60 and 65 percent, 
respectively, in herds of only one or two cows. Tennessee, 
on the other hand, reported 39 percent of its cows in this 
group, and Florida ale 33 percent. Large commercial herds 
are common in Florida where, in 1939, more than a third 
of all milk cows were in herds of 50 or more. With the ex- 
ception of Florida, however, the area is one in which com- 
mercial dairying has not yet developed enough to affect 
greatly the average dairy data for individual states or for 
the District. 

The number of farms where dairying is an important 
enterprise can be determined by grouping farms according 
to the number of cows on each one. When this is done, it 
can be seen that comparatively few farms are devoted pri- 
marily to the production of milk. Indeed, 81 percent of the 
farms reporting milk cows had only one or two, and 93 
percent had fewer than five. For the individual states, the 
percentages of farms with five or more cows in 1939 were 
as follows: 


Alabama 2.6 Louisiana 6.0 
Florida 6.6 Mississippi 8.5 
Georgia 38 Tennessee 11.3 


In 1939, only 57,184 farms in the District states had five — 
or more cows, whereas in Wisconsin alone, one of the leading 
dairy states, there were 145,247 such farms—or almost three 
times as many. The number of milking machines, a fairly 
accurate indicator of the number of commercial herds, also 
shows how few District farms have herds in that size classifi- 
cation. In 1944, farmers in the District states had only 5,000 
milking machines, whereas Wisconsin farmers had 66,000. 

Both the distribution of cows on farms and the classifica- 
tion of farms according to the number of cows point to the 
same conclusion—that the region is not yet a great dairy 
section. Even in 1946 the value of all whole milk sales in 
the six states was only 160 million dollars, which was 20 
million dollars less than the value of the cotton produced 
that year in the state of Mississippi. 

Grade A milk predominates. As would be expected, 
most of the whole milk sold by District farmers comes from 
farms having five or more cows and in 1939 more milk was 
sold from herds averaging 30 to 50 cows than from any other 
herd classification. Farmers in this group were undoubtedly 
producing Grade A milk. Those selling milk for manufac- 
turing purposes would be unlikely to have herds that large 
unless they were growing toward Grade A production. 

Tennessee leads the District states in the number of cows 
and in milk production, and also in the number of farmers 
producing ungraded milk for processing purposes.. Unlike 
the other District states, more milk was sold there from herds 
of from five to 10 cows than from any other size classification. 
Sales of milk varied considerably by states. In 1939, for 
example, Alabama farmers sold only one gallon in five pro- 
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MILK PRODUCTION AND WHOLE MILK SALES IN DISTRICT STATES 
By Size of Herd, 1939 
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duced, whereas Tennessee dairymen sold about one gallon 
in three, and Florida producers almost two gallons in three. 


Size of Herd, Efficiency, and Costs 


There is a rather high correlation between the size of a herd 
and the amount of milk produced per cow. Generally, the 
roduction rate increases steadily as the size of herd increases. 
n Wisconsin the correlation was perfect in 1939. Without 
an exception, an increase in size of herd from one cow to 
more than 200 was accompanied by an increase in the 
amount of milk produced per cow. That this tendency is not 
general throughout the District has an important bearing on 
the development of the industry there. 


AVERAGE PRODUCTION PER COW 
By Size of Herd, 1939 
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Commercial herds necessary to gain efficiency. The 
drop in production rates as between the one cow group and 
the 15-19 cow group in District states has an important bear- 
ing on the possible development of dairying. For one thing, it 
raises certain questions as to the wisdom of a farmer adding 
one or two cows to the one already kept unless he purchases 
ri soba cows and has an excellent feeding and breed- 
ing program. If the farmer contemplating such a step is like 
the average in his state, the addition of two or three cows 
to his one family cow — result in a reduction in the 
amount of milk per cow. Herds of four cows averaged only 


2,511 pounds of milk per cow in 1939 and 2,715 pounds in 
1944—rates so low as to preclude the economical production 
of milk. Even in herds of from five to 10 cows, which is the 
size of the dairy enterprise that many District farmers would 
probably add to cotton growing, production per cow was 
only about three-fourths that of the one cow group. 

This relationship between the size of herd and the amount 
of milk produced per cow is significant. For one thing, it 
means that only 7 percent of the farmers now milking cows 
could increase the production rates of their herds by merely 
adding a few more cows. On the basis of past performance, 
the other 93 percent would probably lower their production 
rates. Efforts to increase the number of farmers who milk 
from five to 10 cows might, therefore, result in disappoint- 
ment unless those efforts included, among other things, a 
program of better breeding and better feeding. 


Low production rates costly. With almost no excep- 
tions, studies show that high-producing herds have produced 
milk at lower costs per hundred pounds than have low-pro- 
ducing herds. There is a definite relationship, therefore, be- 
tween the rate of production and the economy of production. 
For instance: 

In 1934 when the amount 
of milk produced per cow 
was (pounds) : 


The feed cost per 100 
prounds of milk produced 
was: 


) 
2,650 $1.43 
3,981 1.08 
5,233 94 
6,425 84 
7,573 78 


Of all the factors affecting milk costs, the rate of produc- 
tion per cow is perhaps the most important. In 1939 the aver- 
age production of all cows milked in Sixth District states 
was 3,173 pounds per cow; in 1944 the average was 3,464 
pounds; and last year it was 3,352 pounds. Of course, price 
changes since 1934 have resulted in increased feed costs but 
the same relationship between feed costs and production 
rates still exists. If the average production rate of cows on 
farms in the six states had been 7,500 pounds—a reasonably 
high figure for commercial herds—then feed costs per hun- 
dred pounds of milk would have been reduced by 40 percent 
in 1939, by 36 percent in 1944, and by 39 percent in 1948. 


Requisites for Expansion 


An improved feeding and breeding program. For 
the most part, low production rates are the result of poor 
herd sires and inadequate or uneconomical feed-production 
programs. Owners of small herds, which include most of the 
milk cows, cannot afford proven bulls. Significant and rapid 
improvement in breeding, therefore, must come about largely 
by means of artificial insemination. In many parts of the Dis- 
trict this service is now available to farmers and artificially 
sired calves are beginning to replace mediocre cows in more 
and more herds. Although breeding problems on small farms 
have not Phe been completely solved, they are much nearer 
solution than ever before. 

Grazing programs that supply green, succulent feed during 
most of the year can provide nearly all the feed n 
to raise production rates to profitable levels. At Jackson, 
Tennessee, for example, a herd of Jerseys, mostly purebred, 
averaged over 8,000 pounds of milk per cow from grazing 
crops and other roughage. Throughout the District states 
more and more farmers are demonstrating that they can pro- 
duce abundant and high-quality feed at low cost. 
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Additional credit for capital investment. Acquiring 
the capital to carry out an adequate feed program and to 
build necessary facilities may be a high hurdle for some 
farmers who want to add dairying to their present farm pro- 
grams. They will need capital to expand pastures and grazing 
crops; to provide facilities; and to purchase additional cows. 
If a large number of farmers take up dairying as a commer- 
cial enterprise, there will be a significant increase in the de- 
mand for farm credit. Because some farmers will undoubtedly 
be handicapped by a lack of previous experience, bankers 
will be very selective in extending credit to this group. Inex- 
perience on the part of the applicant does not, of course, 
mean that a loan for dairying will necessarily be a poor 
credit risk for a commercial bank. On the contrary, a loan to 
a dairy farmer may be quite desirable because of the ease 
with which it can be amortized and because, in many in- 
stances, its collateral is more readily marketable than that 
offered as security for a crop loan. There is, however, no 
magic in a dairy loan. All the usual precautions that are 
taken and all the collateral that is required in making an 
ordinary farm loan will be needed and, besides, there will 
have to be made a critical appraisal of the applicant’s man- 
agerial skill and ability. 

Since only a small proportion of the farmers in this Dis- 
trict have had experience in the production of milk on a 
commercial scale, many will have to learn new skills and 
new techniques, not only in the production of milk but also 
in the growing of feed for dairy cows. This lack of experi- 
ence, or know-how, will place an added burden on farm 
educational agencies, mainly the Agricultural Extension 
Service. It cannot be assumed that cotton farmers can become 
efficient dairymen without the benefit of scientific informa- 
tion and technical assistance. 

A larger number of family-size herds. Whether in the 
production of milk for fluid or processing uses, the heart of 
the dairy industry is the family-size unit. These we have seen, 
from the distribution of cows, to be few in this District. 
Dairy farming is typically a small scale enterprise. Only 
Wisconsin, New York, Vermont, and Connecticut have more 
farms with 10 to 15 than with five to 10 cows. Of all the 
nation’s farmers who in 1939 and 1944 reported herds of 
five or more cows, the percentage in various size herds was 
as follows: 


Number of Cows 1939 1944 
5-9 60.9 53.2 
10-14 22.2 24.4 
15-19 8.6 10.9 
20-29 5.6 1.7 

30 and Over 2.7 3.8 


Dairying as a commercial enterprise would likely begin 
when a farmer had five or more cows, and a family-size pro- 
duction unit would probably have up to 30 milk cows. Any 
herd with fewer than five cows could hardly be called a com- 
mercial unit and herds of more than 30 cows would require 
either two families or considerable hired help and would not, 
therefore, be of family size. Within these limits there were 
53,710 family-size dairies in the District states in 1939, and 
56,160 in 1944; or 6.2 and 6.0 percent, respectively, of all 
farms reporting cows milked. These herds produced 23 per- 
cent of all the milk produced in the six states in 1939 and 
25 percent of all the milk produced in 1944, In Wisconsin, 
where family-size units predominate, 85 percent of all farms 
reporting cows had from five to 30 animals, and they pro- 
duced 91 percent of the state’s milk in 1939. It is expected, 


PERCENT OF ALL FARMS REPORTING COWS 
In Herds of Various Sizes, 1939 
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therefore, as more and more District farmers turn to dairying 
the number of family-size herds will increase. 


Wider market opportunities. If it is assumed that 
farmers can produce feed economically from year-round pas- 
tures and grazing crops; that they can improve the breeding 
of cows fairly rapidly by means of artificial insemination; 
and that they can obtain adequate credit on reasonable terms, 
there would still remain the necessity of finding a profitable 
market for the milk. Unlike cotton, peanuts, and tobacco, 
the market for milk is limited by the perishability of the 
product and by a maze of laws, regulations, and inspections. 

Generally speaking there are two markets for milk: the 
market for graded milk that is sold in fluid form for human 
consumption; and the market for ungraded milk that is pro- 
cessed into cheese, evaporated milk, powdered milk, and 
similar products. These two markets differ in many respects. 
Milk for fluid consumption, usually called Grade A milk 
in the District states, brings a much higher price than milk 
for processing purposes. The higher price is necessary to 
cover, in part, the added cost of dlecien milk that will 
meet the quality standards imposed by law to protect the 
public health. Because the price, in some instances, is higher 
than necessary to cover additional costs, the Grade A market 
is much more attractive and profitable than the ungraded 
market. Access to that market, however, is not always easy. 
If milk distributors have a surplus—more than they can sell 
in fluid form—a new producer would have to sell to them 
at the substantially lower surplus price while gradually 
building up a Grade A “base” or quota. 

Complicating the picture still further are the many local 
laws and inspections that prevent the free flow of milk be- 
tween markets. A producer selling milk in one market cannot 
transfer or divert part of his milk to another market unless 
he can meet many legal requirements and pass certain in- 
spections. Laws, inspections, and quotas may, perhaps, be 
necessary to insure a continuous supply of high quality milk, 
but they do tend to confuse and doubtless to discourage some 
farmers from producing milk. 

The possibility of expanding the market for Grade A milk 
depends upon an increase in the nonfarm population and in 
the per capita consumption of milk. A study of population 
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trends in Georgia, for example, reveals an increasing poten- 


tial demand for milk from population shifts and increases: 


Percent on 
Year Total Farm Nonfarm Farm 
1920 2,895,832 1,685,213 1,210,619 58.2 
1930 2,908,506 1,418,514 1,489,992 48.8 
1940 3,123,723 1,367.627 1,756,096 43.8 
1945 3,192,000* 1,015,444 2,176,556 31.8 


*Estimated 

In 1920, the nonfarm population in Georgia was 1.2 mil- 
lion; in 1945, the number had increased to 2.2 million. This 
came about because of an increase in the total population 
as well as in the proportion of people classified as “non- 
farm.” Between 1920 and 1945, Georgia dairymen, therefore, 
had an increase of 80 percent, or one million, potential cus- 
tomers. If this trend continues, more and more producers 
will have access to the Grade A market. 

The market for milk may also be expanded by increasing 
the per capita consumption. For example, if the 1944 mar- 
ketings of whole milk in Georgia—not all of which went for 
fluid consumption—were divided by the 1945 nonfarm 
population, the per capita consumption of milk in the state 
would have amounted to only 225 pounds. The national per 
capita nonfarm consumption of fluid milk was 433 pounds. 
The low consumption is certainly attributable in part to low 
per capita income. Despite low income, however, an increase 
in consumption may be stimulated by innovations in the 
marketing of milk. 

The use of paper containers, for example, can open up 
new markets for Grade A milk in small towns. In many 
communities, particularly those under 2,500 in population, 
there has not always been a dependable source of quality 
milk. Where only unpasteurized milk was offered, some 
would-be customers refused to buy, or resorted to the use of 
evaporated milk. In other instances, lack of adequate sanitary 
regulations for dairies resulted in the public’s being afraid 
to buy milk even though it was pasteurized. 

Trucks loaded with milk in paper containers can now 
travel far from the processing plants and deliver milk to 
small towns and country stores—in fact, to any place where 
refrigeration is available. Only a small proportion of District 
farmers live on Grade A milk routes. It is highly probable 
that the routes will expand and will thus offer marketing op- 
portunities to an increasing number of dairymen. The great 
majority of farmers, however, who may be thinking of pro- 
ducing milk to supplement their production of crops will be 
dependent for some time upon the ungraded, or processing, 
market. Although the price of ungraded milk is considerably 
below the price of Grade A milk, production for the ungraded 
market may be more profitable than other uses of the re- 
sources diverted from cash crops. The number of milk process- 
ing plants in the District is not large as yet but it is growing. 

Since the market for most milk products is nation-wide, 
District farmers who choose to produce ungraded milk will, 
of course, find themselves in competition with dairy farmers 
in other sections. The advantages of a mild climate, a longer 
grazing season, and lower capital investment in buildings 
will work to the advantage of the District producer although 
he must plan carefully and manage wisely if the operation 
is to prove successful. Expansion of ungraded milk produc- 
tion in the District will probably take place in the neighbor- 
hoods of processing facilities, and may, therefore, be some- 
what limited in the immediate future. The number of new 
plants that may be built will depend partly upon the success 
in the current readjustment period of those already here. 


Progress Is Being Made 

An analysis of dairy statistics on a state-wide basis does not 
present a very optimistic picture of the future for dairying. 
Such an analysis, however, may be somewhat misleading. 
Scattered throughout the District are areas in which both 
Grade A and ungraded milk production is making steady and 
healthy progress. Some of these have been in production for 
a decade or more, others were developed during the war to 
supply milk for military camps and war-swollen cities. 

Not all farmers in these commercial dairy sections have 
been successful but the failures have been relatively few. 
The failures can be divided into two groups—those who 
bought into the dairy business at high prices, and those who 
did not have sufficient managerial skill to operate their farms 
efficiently. Some of the failures suffered from both handicaps. 

In one community of Grade A milk producers there were 
70 family-size dairy farms last year. Each of these farms 
marketed 115,000 pounds of milk, on the average, and re- 
ceived about $7,000 gross. Merchants, businessmen, and 
bankers in the trade area have a high regard for these dai 
farmers who are responsible for bringing a half million dol. 
lars into their community. 

If not prevented by law, many farmers in the District 
will eventually turn to dairying. The trend will be retarded 
somewhat by the multiplicity of problems in breeding, feed- 
ing, and marketing, but it will probably gain momentum 
as farmers gain experience. Potentially the Sixth Federal 
Reserve District can support a greatly expanded dairy in- 
dustry, but to convert that potentiality into a reality will take 
time, research, credit, and a desire on the part of farmers 
to work harder and longer than they have been accustomed 
to in the growing of cotton, peanuts, and tobacco. 


Joun L. Lites 


Bank Announcements 


On July 5, the newly organized Peachtree Trust Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Georgia, opened for business as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. This bank has capi- 
tal stock of $100,000; surplus of $50,000; and other 
capital funds amounting to $25,000. Inman Brandon 
is Chairman of the Board, and James M. Shepherd is 
President of the bank. 

The Bank of Toccoa, Toccoa, Georgia, a nonmem- 
ber bank, began remitting at par as of July 1. This 
bank’s capital amounts to $50,000; its surplus and 
undivided profits to $144,000; and it has deposits 
amounting to $2,889,000. The President is J. S. Mc- 
Eachern, the Vice President is E. S. Gilmer, and H. J. 
Busha, Jr. is Vice President and Cashier. 

On July 1, The Farmers & Merchants Bank, Inc., 
a state member bank, and the Citizens Bank, a state 
nonmember bank, both of Brewton, Alabama, merged 
to form the Citizens-Farmers & Merchants Bank, a 
member bank. This bank now has a capital stock of 
$100,000, and a surplus of $100,000. Its total capital 
funds amount to $248,000, and its total resources to 
$3,700,000. The officers of the merged bank are E. L. 
McMillan, Chairman of the Board; J. W. Adkisson, 
President; John R. Downing, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent; David B. Miller, Vice President; and R. J. 
Murphy, Vice President and Cashier. 


| 

| | 
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District Business Situation 


Trade and Finance 


LTHOUGH both trade and ing statistics for the District 
as a whole during June and July compared favorably 
with those of last year, there were wide variations in the re- 

ports from different parts of the District. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES. On a District basis the dollar vol- 
ume of department store sales was only 3 percent less this 
June than it was last June. The total for the first six months 
of the year was about 3 percent less than that for the first 
half of 1948. Because prices are lower this year, these com- 
isons are not unfavorable. Total department store sales 
or the District, however, have been kept up by greater sales 
reported by stores in Baton Rouge and New Orleans, Louis- 
iana, and in Jackson, Mississippi. In other reporting cities of 
the District, sales for the first half of 1949 were fess on a 

dollar basis than in that part of 1948. 
BANK DeBits. At the reporting banks in 32 leading Sixth 
District cities, depositors this thes made withdrawals from 
their accounts amounting to over 3.9 billion dollars, about 
the same as was reported for June 1948. Debits at Alabama 
reporting banks, however, were down 5 percent, and those at 
Georgia and Mississippi banks, 3 percent each. In the report- 
ing cities of Florida and Tennessee, bank debits did not quite 
hold their own. In Louisiana, however, an 11-percent in- 
crease over last June was reported, and there were also in- 
creases in a number of other cities throughout the District. 
Cc. T. T. 
SIXTH DISTRICT MEMBER BANK LOANS 


In Alabama and Tennessee, loans are still considerably above 
last year's level. But the rise has been more erate in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 
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There were slight declines, however, in loans at the Georgia and 
Florida banks. At reserve city banks, loans are lower than last 
year, whereas those at country banks are higher. 
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Sixth District Statistics 
INSTALMENT CASH LOANS 
Volume Outstandings 
of |“Percent Change | Percent Change 
Lenders Report. June 1949 from June 1949 from 
Ma Ma lune 
ing | Yeas | | 
Federal credit unions...... . 4) + 1 + 28 + 6 + 33 
State credit unions......... 19 + | + 90 + 8 + 34 
+ 
mall loan companies...... + 
mmercial banks......... 33 + 9 + 54 + 6 z 43 
RETAIL JEWELRY STORE OPERATIONS 
Number Percent Change 
Item of June 1949 from 
Stores 
Reporting | May 1949 June 1948 
509504004 39 + 0 — 21 
39 — 8 — 8 
Accounts receivable, end of month. 38 + 1 + 13 
Collections during month.......... 38 — 3 — 2 
WHOLESALE SALES AND INVENTORIES* 
SALES INVENTORIES 
Percent Change Percent Change 
Item No. of | ‘Sune 1949 from_| | une $0, 1949 from 
Report-| Ma Report-| May 31 30 
| | | | | | 
Automotive supplies. 4 — 6 -—17 be 
Electrical grou 
Wiring supplies 3 — § | —15 Re ' 
Appliances......... 8 — 5 + 2 7 — 6 — 15 
General hardware. . 9 — 6 — 12 4 — 1 1 
Industrial hardware 3 — 10 —19 
ewelry.............. 3 — 15 — 2 
Lumber and build- 
ing materials...... 4 — 3 —15 
Plumbing and heat- 
ing supplies....... 4 a —14 3 — 7 — $5 
Drugs and sundries. 6 — 3 + 2 re vs 
Dry goods........... 17 — 18 — 27 12 — 5 — 3 
Groceries 
Full lines.......... 28 +: 4 — 9 14 = 3 — 2 
Specialty lines. 8 + 7 — 4 4 + 10 +11 
‘obacco products....| 10 — 1 + 2 6 + 1 + 1 
Miscellaneous........ 18 — 8 — 22 18 + $3 — 10 
125 4 4 —12 71, 2 —17 
*Based on U. S. Department of Commerce figures. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND INVENTORIES 
SALES INVENTORIES 
Percent Change Percent Change 
Place lion June 1949 from a June 30, 1949, from 
Report- | Ma une | Report- | May 31 | June 30 
ing 1949 Teas ing 1949 1948 
AMA 
Birmingham 4 — 18 — 8 3 — 6 — 5 
lobile......... 5 — 7 — 6 
ee. 3 — 20 — 9 3 4 8 — 16 
acksonville 4 — 16 — 8 3 — 3 —ill 
Augusta........ 4 —8s8]— 2 3 + 2 + 2 
Columbus...... 3 — 9 — 4 . os oo! 
Macon......... 5 — 18 — 16 4 -—ll — 8 
Rome.......... 4 — 20 — 10 
Savannah...... 4 — § + 3 4 — 9 + 3 
‘Orleans. 6 —6/] +4 8 4 
Jackson 4 — 18 +0 4 — 8] — 
Bristol.........4 3 — 2 — 5 3 — 21 — 0 
Chattanooga 4 — 10 4 —12) 
Knoxville....... 4 — 13 —10 
Nashville....... 6 — 2 —12 5 — § — 12 
THER 22 —12 | — 6 22 — 4 — 6 
DISTRICT........ 112 -—ll — 3 76 — 6 — 10 
“When fewer than three stores report in a given city, the sales or stocks 
are grouped together under ‘‘other cities. 


| 
| 
| 
1948 1949 1948 1949 
| 
| . 
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Industry and Employment 

THE VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS awarded in the Sixth 
District increased further in June. According to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation statistics, total awards were up 15 percent from 
May; they were twice the January total; and they were 15 
percent greater than in June last year. Thirty-five percent of 
the awards were let in Tennessee. For the first half of 1949, 
total awards in the District amounted to 521 million dollars, 
and were within about 4 percent of the total for that part of 
1948. By May the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of build- 
ing material prices at wholesale had declined about 5 per- 
cent from the high level reached last fall. 

In June, residential contracts were off 3.5 percent from 
May and were also slightly less than they were a year ago; 
the total was 8 percent less than that for the first half of 
1948. Other awards increased 30 percent from May to June 
and were 29 percent greater than in June last year; the total 
was smaller than a year ago by less than one percent. In the 
January-June saeieil residential construction accounted for 
42 percent of the total this year, against 44 percent last year. 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION by public utilities declined 2.5 
percent further in May. In that month the rate was 9 percent 
below the all-time high reached in February, but was 6 per- 
cent above the daily average rate for May last year. Hydro- 
generated current was 19 percent greater than in May 1948, 
but fuel-produced power was 3.5 percent less. 

COAL mines in Alabama and Tennessee were idle one week in 
June and the month’s output was about 25 percent smaller 
than in May and 39 percent less than in June last year. In 
the first half of 1949, production averaged about 17 percent 
below the comparable period of 1948. ; 

STEEL MILL ACTIVITY in the Birmingham-Gadsden area contin- 
ued at 103 percent of rated capacity through mid-July except 
for the week of June 28, when it was reported at 101 percent, 
and the week of July 12, when it was 92 percent. The na- 
tional rate declined throughout May and June until it was 
down to 62 percent for the week of July 5. The following 
week, however, it recovered to 78 percent. 

TEXTILE MILLS in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see increased operations slightly in June. The daily average 
rate of cotton consumption at the mills in June increased 1.7 
percent over the May rate, but was 25 percent below the rate 
for June last year. In Mississippi the rate of consumption in- 
creased 12 percent from May to June; in Tennessee, 9.7 per- 
cent; in Alabama, 1.4 percent, and in Georgia, 0.8 percent. 
EMPLOYMENT in the District’s manufacturing establishments 
declined in May for the sixth consecutive month and was 7.3 
percent less than in May a year ago. The drop in the index 
from April to May was 1.6 percent, and for the first six 
months of the year was 8.8 percent. In Louisiana, there were 
small gains over April and over May last year, but decreases 
were reported for the other five states. Employment gains in 
seafood processing in Louisiana and in food processing in 
Tennessee were slightly more than offset by seasonal decreas- 
es in canning and preserving in Florida. 

Declines from April to May were general in all important 
industry lines, except paper and paper products and trans- 
portation equipment, where the gains and losses were about 
equal. In food and food processing, however, May employ- 
ment was 4.6 percent greater than it was a year ago, but de- 
creases from a year ago in other lines ranged up to 14.2 per- 
cent in textiles and 20.6 percent in fabricated metal products. 

D. E. M. 


e 
Sixth District Indexes 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES* 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Place June ‘May June June Ma June 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1948 
DISTRICT........ 368 376 379r 323 365 333 
Atlanta......... 420 415r 434r 340 394 352 
Baton Rouge...| 412 44lr 394r 358 436 343 
Birmingham....| 356 384r 387r 314 381 341 
Chattanooga...| 332 342r 368r 299 342 331 
Jackson........ 349 395r 347r 297 364 295 
Jacksonville....] 389 430r 425r 338 404 369 
Knoxville....... 355 37lr 393r 330 382 365 
Macon........., 262 279r 315r 220 262, 264 
Montgomery... . 370r 
Nashville...) 304 | aa | 456n | 353 | 443 | 420 
New Orleans 368 372r 342n 328 350 305 
‘ampa......... 488 485r 524n 430, 456 461 
DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKS 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Place Ma June | Ma June 
1 1949 1949 1948 
DISTRICT........ 325 336n 361n 312 332 346 
Atlanta......... 423 415r 453r 385 410 413 
Birmingham....| 286 294r 302r 263 279 278 
Montgomery....| 338 355n 404r 332 362, 396, 
Nashville....... 485 4861 549r, 456 482 $16 
New Orleans...) 290 340r 296 317 347 
GASOLINE TAX COLLECTIONS*** 
Adjusted** Unadjusted 
Place ‘une Ma: June June Ma June 
Teas 1949 1948 1949 1 1948 
SIX STATES...... 210 216 193 212 218 194 
Alabama....... 204 208 194 214 212 203 
Florida......... 188 200 176 188 202 176 
Georgia........ 191 192 177 196 192 182 
Louisiana....... 223 258 177 228 253 181 
Mississippi... .. 209 234 196 215 229 202 
Tennessee...... 241 233 232 244 233 235 


COTTON CONSUMPTION* 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION* 


Plac une | Ma June Ma April | Ma 
| 1948 1 1949 | 1968 
i. ae 111 109 148 |SIX STATES | 348 357 327 
Alabama. 120 118 161 ydro- 
Georgia. 107 106 145 enerated | 297 317 250 
Mississippi 54 49 72 uel- 
Tennessee..| 114 104 136 generated | 414 409 429 
‘ACTURIN CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
EMPLOYMENT*** Place ril 
Place | May | April | May IDISTRICT....| 508 | 399 | 505 
Residential.| 724 552 713 
SIX STATES..| 139 151 Other....... 403 325 404 
Alabama...| 143 146 157 508 567 458 
Florida..... 133 135 136 Florida..... 646 418 582, 
rgia.. 133 136 145 Georgia....| 463 458 397 
Louisiana..| 149 149 149 Louisiana...| 517 241 514 
Mississippi.}| 125 128r 150 Mississippi.| 212 181 393 
Tennessee..| 141] 143 160 Tennessee..| 471 352 501 


CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX 


DEMAND D) SITS 
June | Ma June 
Hom Nous | tous | 1949 _|_1948 | ‘i948 
Unadjusted...| 18.7 18.7 19.5 
ITEMS..) 173 | 72 | 176 189 | 20.9 | 19:7 
Clothing. . 196 196 201 |Index**....... 76.6 | 824 | 79.7 
Fuel, elec. CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 
and re 135 135 135 IN COASTA!. LOU'SIANA 
nishings June | Ma June 
154: 154 148 
1949 | 1949 | 1948 
power of Unadjusted...| 290 292 284 
dollar.... 58 .58 .57 |Adjusted**...| 292 297 286 
*Daily average basis 


**Adiusted for seasonal variation 


***1939 monthly average = 100 
other indexes, 1 


= 100 


r Revised 


| 

| 

| 

| 
ANNUAL RATE OF TURNOVER OF ; 
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Sixth District Statistics 
CONDITION OF 28 MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
Item J 20 | June 15 J 21 
1 1949 1 June 15 July, 21 
1949 1 
Loans and investments— 
2,282,101) 2,277,418] 2,296,303 + 0 | — 1 
786, 800'430| ‘803,102, — 2 | — 2 
810.423] — 2 | 2 
rcial, us’ 
rand agricultural loans. 452,234| 495,682] 491,043 — 9 | — 8 
t 
ealers insecurities...) 8,669] 6,801] 5,700] + 27 | + 52 
1,495,417] 1,476,988| 1,493-2011 1 | + 0 
estments 
391,751] 967,354] 436,520) + 7 | — 10 
932] 05.455) — 1 | + 4 
Other securities......... J 
ith F. R.Bank...| 423,003} 458,100) 418445] — @ | + 1 
Gash in vault. 99827] | 10 
538,538| '549077| ‘5381941 — 1 | + 0 
U.S. Gov't 18,082| 23,0671 40101] — 22 | —55 
Deposits of domestic banks| 426,117| 454:497| — 6 | + 1 
DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAL BANK ACCOUNTS 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 
No. of Percent Change 
Pl ~ lune May June June 1949 from 
949 1 1948 Ma June 
1945 | 1948 
3 7, 17,314] 20,1671 + 3 | —12 
Birmingham 6 310412| 311.612} 326,095) 0 | — 5 
2 11317] °10875| 10.422) + 4 | 4 9 
Gededes....... 3 16156] 16,956] 17012) 5 |— 
5 126'124| 119793] 140743] + 8 | — 10 
Montgomery... 3 66, 72,413 65, — 8/+ 2 
DA 
4 261,704] 277,116] 262,843) — 6 | — 0 
7 226'280} 238.152). 3 |— 5 
Greater Miami*. 4 319,071 335,476 329,267} — 5 | — 3 
Orlando........ 50,868 50,182 48,623} 4+ 5 
6 120°716} 119/395] 114.1304 1] 4 6 
GEORGIA 
3 20,787| 20,739] 18,918] 4 o | + 10 
4 790,966] 783.851 87} 44 1 |— 1 
Augusta........ q 51,021 49,764 52,708; + 3 3 
8.446, 8,541 1 |—14 
olumbus...... a7ee4| 47'340| 52630} 4 1 |— 9 
Elberton.......4 3,442 3,445 3,643; — 0 | — 6 
inesvilie* 13204, 13.214) 0 | — 3 
3981; 1054114 1|/— 6 
Macon........ . 52,506 53,312 60,284; —- 2 | — 13 
ewnan....... 7,807 7,717 7,864) + 1] — 
10707, 11306] 11.318} § |— 5 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria* 3 28,255| 29404] 26,716; 4] 4 6 
Baton Rouge 3 105'527| 113.437 88,624 — 7 | + 19 
oCharles...| 3 37:223| 34.483] + 8 | 13 
New Orleans...| 686/141] 697,541] 628,779 2 | 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Hattiesburg. ... 2 15,999 15,913 14,961} + 1] +4 7 
ackson........ 3 120,669 124,809 122,301} — 3 |— 1 
Gaiden. ...... 3 22'216|  23:861| 26.675) 7 | 
Vicksburg...... 2 21,765 23,818 23, 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga...| 3 127,963] 140,919 + 2 |— 7 
4 110/916} 96,624) 109645 415 | 1 
6 ‘913 280,204] 303'516 4 11 | 4 2 
SIXTH DISTRICT 
92 Cities....... 114 | 3,928,697] 3,917,561] 3,918,064] + 0 14 0 
UNITED STATES 
933 Cities...... 109,068,000| 99,336,000|108,629,000| + 10 | + 0 


Farmers’ Cash Receipts 


For the first four months of this year, farmers in District 
states received 17 percent more from the sale of crops and 
livestock than they received in the corresponding period of 
1948. Higher prices for citrus accounted for most of the in- 
crease received by Florida growers; in the other District 
states most of the increase was caused by larger sales of 
1948-crop cotton. This carry-over of cotton into the 1949 
calendar year was particularly heavy in Mississippi, where 
farmers’ cash receipts are estimated at 184 million dollars, 
a 66-percent increase over the corresponding period of last 
year. Only in Tennessee, where the value of the 1948 cotton 
on hand at the end of the year was about the same as it was 
at the end of 1947, were cash receipts for the first four 
months of 1949 smaller than in the first part of 1948. 

Although it is too early in the crop season to make an 
accurate estimate of the prospective value of the major crops, 
the seasonal pattern of farm marketings affords some basis 
for judging the importance of the gains in farm income dur- 
ing the first third of this year. Average monthly cash re- 
ceipts for 1945-47 adjusted for changes in prices received 
show that the percentage of total annual income from Jan- 
uary through April was 47 percent for Florida, 20 percent 
for Georgia, 24 percent for Louisiana, 3] percent for Ten- 
nessee, 22 percent for Alabama, and 25 percent for Missis- 
sippi. 
These figures indicate that changes in income for Florida 
and Tennessee during the first four months can affect total 
annual income significantly. In the other four states, nearly 
half of the annual income is received during the last quar- 
ter of the year when most of the cotton crop is harvested 
and sold. If the cotton crop is as large as it was last year, 
farm income in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana may be about the same as it was last year. _B.R.R. 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARMING 
(Average for 1945-47, adjusted to 1935-39 price level) 
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